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CORRESPONDENCE 437 

Internal proof of Mr. Dobson's statement is very difficult to dis- 
cover. The pamphlet has Fielding's customary word-usage — hath, 
doth, etc. — except in one instance (p. 7) where we find has; but 
such usage might be expected in a sermon, and we may not accept 
this as conclusive evidence. Generally, however, Fielding's con- 
temporaries preferred the more modern usage, and we may say, 
therefore, that the presence of the older usage creates a presumption 
in favor of the assumption that the work is Fielding's. 

But if the work is his, Fielding has very completely disguised 
his natural style. The sermon lacks his wit and epigrammatic 
force. In fact it is very dull reading. No one on reading the 
work for the first time would exclaim, " Fielding ! — ! " It con- 
tains, however, a few vigorous passages which suggest Fielding's 
style. Take, for instance: 

"... he must not only be a Villain, but a Fool too, who makes [such 
a bargain]." 

" But if there be a Person, the Hardness of whose Heart or Head, will 
receive no Impression. . ." 

"... a Torrent of Corruption. . ." 

Such passages, in view of our external evidence, support in some 
slight degree the general assumption; but unfortunately I have not 
discovered further internal proof. 1 
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Milton's L' Allegro and II Penseroso 

Mr. F. M. Darnall, writing in the January (1916) number of 
this journal, finds it difficult to account for the fact that " Charles 
Diodati has never been mentioned as the possible model for Milton's 
L' Allegro." He quotes from the letters of the two friends and 
concludes that these " reveal opposite natures that correspond respec- 
tively to the characters portrayed in II Penseroso and L' Allegro; 
one studious, serious ; the other light-hearted, nature-loving." Fi- 
nally, he suggests that the Italian titles of the poems may likewise 
be accounted for by the friendship between Milton and Diodati. 

It seems to me not difficult to understand why this suggestion has 
not appeared before. I imagine that others may have thought of it, 
but that on further consideration of the evidence they have felt 
that the suggestion does not rest upon solid ground. I believe this 
to be so for several reasons. In the first place, as Moody points 
out (Cambridge Milton, p. 23) it is very probable that Milton found 
the suggestion for the contrasting pictures of L' Allegro and II Pen- 

1 It is very interesting to note that in three instances the author uses 
have drank. I have never seen this usage in Fielding's works. 
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seroso in the course of his reading at Horton. The idea appears 
clearly enough in certain verses of Burton's, prefixed to the Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy and entitled The Author's Abstract of Melan- 
choly, or A Dialogue between Pleasure or Pain. Moody suggests 
that Milton may have been thinking also of a song from Beaumont 
and Fletcher's play, Nice Valour. At any rate the contrast between 
Milton's two poems is so close to that implied in Burton's verses 
that one need hardly go so far afield as to seek in the character of 
Diodati an "extraneous suggestion" for L' Allegro. Again, that 
the young poet and scholar Milton gave Italian titles to some of 
his poems surely requires no accounting for " on the ground of his 
friendship with the Italian youth." 

But there is a more obvious difficulty still in Mr. Darnall's sug- 
gestion, for to grant it one must grant that Milton had to go beyond 
his own interests and his own personality to seek in Diodati a model 
for L' Allegro. Here Mr. Darnall falls into a time-honored error. 
He thinks of Milton only as a soul that dwelt apart, and ignores 
the young poet's wholesomely normal love of youthful color, beauty, 
and animation — the L' Allegro spirit, in short — which glows through 
so many of his Latin elegies to Diodati. To grant that Milton's 
disposition was more serious than that of Diodati, and that Milton 
himself says so in the sixth Latin elegy, to which Mr. Darnall refers 
— is one thing ; to overlook the joyous youthfulness of the first, fifth, 
and seventh elegy (Moody, pp. 323, 333, 340) is another. Every- 
one remembers the paean to the virgins of Britain in the first elegy, 
the glad welcome to spring in the fifth, and the fine frankness of 
the confession in the seventh: 

" Crowds of girls, with faces like to goddesses, came and went radiantly 
through the walks; the day brightened with a double splendor. Surely the 
sun himself stole his beam from their faces. I was not stern with myself; 

I did not flee from the gracious spectacle, but let myself be led whereever 
youthful impulse directed. Rashly I sent my gaze to meet theirs; I could 
not control my eyes. Then by chance I noted one supreme above the others, 
and the light of her eyes was the beginning of my ills ... I burned inly 
with love; I was all flame." (Moody's translation, p. 341.) 

These verses, of course, came a few years before L' Allegro and 

II Penseroso; but the year that produced these two poems brought 
also the Sonnet to the Nightingale and the Song to 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire! 

Surely Milton shows in these poems, not to speak of the fourth 
and fifth books of Paradise Lost, that he did not need the character 
of Diodati to suggest to him the spirit of If Allegro. 

Alwin Thaler. 
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